OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


Thebe  arc  few  subjects  in  which  the  public  of  Edin- 
burgh can  feel  a greater  interest  than  in  whatever  may 
relate  to  the  success  or  improvement  of  its-  University, 
or  of  its  Medical  School,  of  which  the  fame  lias  so 
long  and  so  materially  contributed  to  the  reputation 
and  prosperity  of  this  flourishing  and  favoured  city. 
At  present,  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  the  medical  profession,  are  keenly  di- 
rected to  the  result  of  the  discussions  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  progress,  with  regard  to  the  al- 
terations proposed  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  for 
the  education  and  examination  of  candidates  for  medi- 
cal degrees.  It  must  be  generally  well  understood, 
that  the  superiority  in  character  which  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a medical  school,  so  suddenly  ob- 
tained at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  was  in  a 
great  measure  produced  by  the  members  of  this  body 
not  being  trammeled  in  their  measures  or  opinions,  by 
old  privileges,  old  precedents,  or  antiquated  prejudices ; 
and  now  that  the  institution  has  acquired  a longer 
standing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  influen- 
ced by  that  tendency  which  r^Ll  old  constituted  bodies 
have  even  when  composed  of  £ew  members,  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  improvement, 
and  thus  to  be  led  into  measures  inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  established  about  a century  ago.  Soon  after 
its  establishment,  the  medical  Professors  appear  to 
have  been  formed  into  a distinct  body  or  faculty  in 
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the  university,  denominated  the  Medical  Faculty. 
This  is  a body,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  very 
exactly  known,  any  more  than  are  the  circumstan- 
ces that  confer  a right  to  be  a member  of  it.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  does  not 
now  include  all  the  medical  Professors  of  the  universi- 
ty, but  for  a long  period  of  years  has  consisted  of  six 
of  these  only, — the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  of  Chemis- 
try, of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  of  the  Institutions  of 
-Medicine,  of  Materia  Medica,  and  of  Botany.  These  six 
Professors  are  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  imme- 
diate superintendance  of  the  education,  and  of  the  exa- 
mination of  candidates  for  degrees  in  medicine ; such 
candidates  are  obliged  to  attend  tlieir  lectures ; and 
the  Professors  divide  among  them  the  fees  paid  by 
those  who  obtain  their  degrees.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  to  be  a member  of  this  body,  is  to  hold  an 
office  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  of  no  small 
emolument. 

The  great  benefits  which  the  Medical  Faculty  in 
the  university  of  Edinbuiigh  has  conferred  on  the 
science  of  Medicine — the  share  it  has  had  in  esta- 
blishing and  supporting  the  fame  of  the  university — 
and  the  high  talents  and  private  virtues  which  have 
at  all  times  distinguished  individuals  who  have  be- 
longed to  it, — must  necessarily  occasion  this  body  to 
be  regarded  with  respect,  and  even  with  reverence,  and 
induce  every  one  to  wish  that  it  may  long  continue 
to  merit  and  to  produce  these  feelings  towards  itself 
and  its  members. 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
who  was  not  a member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  praying 
to  have  the  class  of  Midwifery  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  classes  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  that  the  Professor  of  this  branch  should  be 
entitled  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic.  This  petition  was  ob- 
jected to  by  some  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty;  but 
it  never  was  decided  on,  and,  it  is  believed,  never  was 
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again  noticed  after  the  time  it  was  first  discussed  in 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  In  January  last,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  midwifery,  conceiving  it  might  be  a more 
likely  means  of  attaining  his  object,  presented  a similar 
petition  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Edinburgh 
as  patrons  of  the  university.  The  patrons  transmitted 
this  petition  to  the  Senatus  for  their  information, 
and  it  did  not  fail  to  excite  speedily  a strong  sensation 
among  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  after  the  fate  of  the  first 
memorial  of  the  Professor  of  M idwifery,  that  his  col- 
leagues would  have  ventured  to  express  dissatisfaction 
and  disapprobation  at  his  having  now  addressed  the  Pa- 
trons of  the  university,  instead  of  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus ; but  so  it  was.  Grave  doubts,  and  sometimes 
stout  denials  of  the  rights  of  the  Patrons  to  interfere 
in  this  business,  or  in  any  thing  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, were  heard  in  some  quarters ; and  it  was 
more  than  whispered,  that  the  idea  was  most  ridi- 
culous and  absurd  that  the  members  of  a Body  like 
the  Town  Council  should  conceive  themselves  capable,  or 
presume,  to  judge  of  the  education  necessary  for  a Doc- 
tor ; it  being  apparently  forgotten  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  solely  to  the  judgment  with  regard  to  their  quali- 
fications entertained  by  the  Town  Council,  and  to  the 
favour  of  its  members,  that  the  whole  of  the  Professors 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the 
other  Professors,  owed  their  places  iu  the  university. 
In  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  various  curious  dis- 
closures w’ere  made.  Of  these  perhaps  none  was  more 
instructive  than  the  history  of  the  narrow  escape  which 
the  Professorship  of  Botany  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  vacancy  in  that  chail,  from  being  ousted  from 
among  the  professorships  constituting  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  change  of  opinion  which  a change 
of  circumstances  had  produced  in  those  who  had  contem 
plated  this  revolution.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  from 
it,  that  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  at 
one  time  at  least,  appear  to  haveregarded  Midwifery  as  a 
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branch  of  science  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to  than 
Botany  in  the  education  of  a physician. 

With  becoming  prudence,  however,  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, while  they  did  not  admit,  did  not  publicly  or  of- 
ficially deny,  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the  request 
of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery ; they  only  said,  that  they 
found  no  sufficient  reasons  in  his  memorial  for  adding 
his  class  to  those  required  to  be  attended  by  candidates 
for  degrees  in  medicine.  It  happened  also,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  every  proposal  for  change  in  or  addition  to  the 
branches  taught  in  the  university,  with  a regularity 
which  renders  the  circumstance  abundantly  ridiculous, 
that  the  other  Professors  speedily  found  out-  that  the 
proposed  innovation  interfered  with  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  interests ; and  accordingly  several  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professors  represented,  that  they  did  give,  ought  to 
give,  or  had  a right  to  give,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  information  communicated  by  theProfessor 
of  Midwifery  in  his  lectures.  The  Senatus  Academicus 
intimated,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
Town  Council,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  were  employed 
in  revising  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  and  that 
in  doing  this  the  propriety  of  adding  the  class  of  mid- 
wifery would  be  considered.  This  communication  na- 
turally excited  great  interest ; for  it  was  well  known 
to  those  acquainted  witli  the  state  of  medical  science, 
and  of  the  Medical  School  in  the  university,  how 
necessary  such  a revision  was ; and  it  was  obvious 
to  every  one,  how  important  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession,  of  the  university,  of  the  me- 
dical school  here,  and  consequently  of  the  public  at 
large,  that  this  undertaking  should  be  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Although  we  by  no  means  consider  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Edinburgh  as  infallible,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  that  are  often  made  to  it,  we  conceive  that 
it  may  be  inferred  from  various  considerations,  and 
above  all  that  it  may  be  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
university,  that  there  is  no  quarter  in  which  the  pa- 
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tronage  of  the  university,  and  the  control  pver  its  regu- 
lations, could  be  more  advantageously  vested ; at  all 
events,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  with  regard  to  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  affairs  of  the  university,  is  much 
better  entitled  to  confidence  than  that  of  the  Se- 
natus  Acadcmicus,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  of  any 
public  body,  the  private  and  pecuniary  interests  of 
whose  members  might  be  involved  in  the  decisions 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  make. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  that  was  ex- 
cited, the  Magistrates  and  Council  proceeded  steadi- 
ly in  the  consideration  of  the  business  submitted  to 
them ; and  in  this  case,  as  1 believe  they  will  do  in 
all  cases  where  they  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  trusting  too  implicitly  to  those  who  have 
private  or  political  interests  to  serve,  or  jobs  or  ar- 
rangements to  be  carried  through,  they  formed  a 
very  sound  and  correct  judgment,  and  adopted  a line  of 
conduct  well  calculated,  as  evinced  by  the  result,  to 
attain  the  end  they  had  in  view. 

The  Patrons  of  the  university  transmitted  to  the  Se- 
natus  Acadcmicus  the  following  report,  which  had  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  their  College  committee,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council,  early  in  May. 

1st,  “ That  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  of  advan- 
“ tage  to  the  public,  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to 
“ the  university,  that  attendance  on  a course  of  Lectures 
“ on  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
“ Children,  of  equal  extent  and  duration  with  the  courses 
“ given  by  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  should 
“ form  a part  of  the  course  of  education  of  every  well- 
“ educated  medical  man,  whatever  branch  of  the  pro- 
“ fession  lie  may  be  afterwards  called  upon  to  practise ; 
“ and  that  it  should  therefore  form  a part  of  the  cdu- 
“ cation  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  being 
“ made  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
“ burgh.” 

'idly,  “ That  this  opinion  is  formed,  not  from  tiie 
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“ information  alone  contained  in  the  various  papers  rc- 
“ mitted  to  them  for  their  consideration,  but  also  from 
“ information  obtained  from  men  who  have  been  long 
“ and  extensively  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  mc- 
“ dical  profession.” 

3 (tty,  “ That  it  is  their  opinion  that  intimation  should 
“ be  given  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  for  their  infor- 
“ mation,  of  the  favourable  opinion  they  entertain  with 
“ regard  to  Dr  Hamilton’s  petition;  and  that  theCouncil 
“ do  inform  the  Senatus  Academicus,  that  they  will 
“ take  no  further  steps  in  the  business  till  the  22d  day 
“ of  June,  in  hopes  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
“ course  of  study  for  candidates  for  degrees,  stated  in 
“ the  representation  for  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  be 
“ at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Medical 
“ Faculty,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  before  that 
“ time.  This  suggestion  being  made  by  the  committee, 
“ in  hopes  that  attendance  upon  a course  of  lectures 
“ on  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
“ will  form  part  of  any  new  arrangements  proposed  to 
“ be  made.” 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  on  the  18th  June,  transmitted  one  to  the 
Patrons,  which  contained  the  following  declaration. 

“ That  in  the  meantime  the  Senatus  Academicus  are 
“ enabled  to  inform  the  honourable  Patrons,  that  the 
“ Medical  Faculty,  as  apart  of  a very  extensive  and  im- 
“ portant  system  of  alterations  which  they  have  been 
“ long  contemplating,  with  regard  to  the  Statuta  So- 
“ lennia,  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  proposing  to 
“ the  Senatus  Academicus,  that  attendance  on  the  class 
“ of  midwifery  shall,  on  certain  conditions,  be  required 
“ of  such  medical  students  as  may  hereafter  become 
“ candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.” 

“ That  the  Senatus  Academicus  entreat  their  honour- 
“ able  Patrons  to  believe,  what  is  most  true,  that  they 
“ will  at  all  times  receive  thankfully,  and  will  weigh 
“ with  the  greatest  deference,  any  suggestion  which  the 
“ honourable  patrons  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them, 
“ as  in  their  judgment  proper,  or  promising  to  be  use- 
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“ ful  in  reference  to  the  university  arrangements  and 
“ concerns.” 

The  Magistrates  and  Council  then  proceeded  to 
grant  a new  commission  to  the  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
appointing  him  Professor  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  “ with  the 
“ powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  the  other 
“ Professors  of  Medicine  do  enjoy,  and  particularly 
“ with  full  power  to  examine  candidates,  and  to  do  every 
“ thing  requisite  and  necessary  to  the  graduation  of 
“ Doctors  of  Medicine,  as  amply  and  fully,  and  with  all 
“ the  solemnities  that  the  same  is  practised  in  this  or  any 
“ other  college  whatever.”  What  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  are  which  the  Medical  Faculty  may 
admit  to  be  conferred  by  this  commission,  or  what  those 
are  which  it  does  in  law  confer,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; but 
of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  members  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty ought  to  be  very  cautious  before  they  refuse  any  to 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 

Soon  after  this  the  Medical  Faculty  laid  before  the 
Scnatus  their  long-looked  for  proposals,  with  regard  to 
the  alterations  in  the  course  of  study  and  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  which  they  communica- 
ted in  the  form  of  a printed  Curriculum  of  study  for 
such  candidates.  In  the  month  of  October,  and  since 
that  time,  numerous  meetings  of  the  Scnatus  Acade- 
inicus  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  these  proposals.  Of  what  has  taken  place  at 
these  meetings,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  any 
one  not  a member  of  the  Scnatus  Academicus  to  give 
any  accurate  account ; and  we  have  even  heard  that  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  for  those  who  arc  members, 
and  who  were  present  to  do  so. 

The  result  ol  these  meetings,  however,  has  been  two 
additional  altered  editions  of  the  proposed  Curriculum, 
which  have  also  been  printed,  and  the  last  of  which  still 
remains  to  be  discussed  and  decided  upon.  Of  these  three 
Curriculums  (the  Medical  Faculty  at  least,  will  not  ob- 
ject to  our  using  a word  partly  Latin  and  partly  Eng- 
lish,) only  the  first  can  properly  be  considered  as  the 
proposal  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  two  others 
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contain  the  alterations  made  on  it  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  as  well  as  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  feelings 
excited  among,  and  expressed  by,  their  brethren,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
that  originally  proposed. 

The  existence  of  these  documents  must  be  regarded 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  statutes 
which  have  hitherto  been  in  force ; and  in  some  points 
they  exhibit  a praiseworthy  desire  for  ameliorating 
these  statutes,  and  improving  the  education  of  those 
who  obtain  medical  degrees  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  throughout  there  is  but  too  observable 
in  them  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  belief  now 
very  generally  exploded,  of  the  superexcellence  ne- 
cessarily inherent  in  academical  medical  education  ; a 
constant  hankering  after  the  continuance,  if  not  the 
increase  of  university  monopoly  and  professorial  pri- 
vileges ; an  obvious  and  frequent  jarring  between  the 
interests  of  medical  science  and  of  the  Medical  Faculty  ; 
and  a mixture  of  anxiety  for  an  increase  of  the  quali- 
fications of  graduates  at  Edinburgh,  with  fear  of  a di- 
minution of  their  numbers ; all  of  which  have  a strong 
tendency  to  defeat  the  beneficial  objects  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  and  to  render  them  complicated  and  unin- 
telligible. 

After  the  formal  announcement  of  the  very  extensive 
and  important  system  of  alterations  in  the  Statu  fa  So- 
lennia,  which  the  Medical  Faculty  had  been  long  con- 
templating, it  naturally  excited  no  small  surprise  and 
disappointment  among  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  find,  that  the  proposed  alterations  on  the 
Curriculum  first  submitted  to  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
consisted  merely  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  degrees,  and 
of  the  obligations  on  these  candidates  to  compose,  or 
rather  to  present,  and  to  print  a Latin  Medical  Thesis  ; 
in  the  extension  of  the  period  of  study  to  those  who 
are  candidates  for  medical  degrees  to  four  instead  of 
three  years  ; and  in  the  injunctions  for  attendance  on 
a course  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  cliil- 
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dren,  anti  on  a second  course  of  medical  clinical  lec- 
tures in  addition  to  the  attendance  on  the  medical 
classes  formerly  required. 

The  proposal  to  discontinue  the  Latin  language  in 
the  examination,  and  the  necessity  for  the  presentation 
and  printing  of  the  Thesis  in  Latin , must  appear  very 
great  improvements  to  all  acquainted  with  these  mat- 
ters. The  first  was  a most  inconvenient  instrument, 
both  to  the  professor  and  student,  for  ascertaining  or 
exhibiting  medical  acquirements,  better  calculated  to 
conceal  the  ignorance  than  to  display  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidate ; and  the  second,  in  general,  an  useless 
form.  Neither  afforded,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  supposed  to  have  done  so,  any  sufficient  test  of  the 
classical  or  literary  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  and 
both  entailed  upon  him  a heavy  expense  in  time  and  in 
money. 

It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  if  these 
practices  should  again  be  recurred  to  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  seems  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  an  examination  part- 
ly in  Latin  and  partly  in  English,  the  expedient  which 
has  been  last  proposed,  will  differ  much  from  that  for- 
merly practised;  and  we  would  beg  leave  to  hint  to  the 
Medical  Faculty,  that  any  examination  in  Latin  by 
them,  of  the  miscellaneous  class  of  men  who  appear  as 
candidates  for  medical  degrees,  will  never  be  again 
heard  of  withoirt  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  Me- 
dical Latin , or  of  the  ludicrous  representation  given 
by  Moliere  of  the  examination  of  a Doctor. 

In  abolishing  these  supposed,  but  fallacious,  tests  of 
literary  attainments,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
some  real  one  should  have  been  established  in  their  stead. 
The  want  of  some  provision  for  securing  a certain  de- 
gree of  literary  and  philosophical  knowledge  in  those 
who  obtain  medical  degrees,  is  the  great  and  radical 
defect  of  all  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for 
altering  the  regulations  with  regard  to  graduation.  The 
necessity  of  such  attainments  in  those  destined  for  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  the  evils  that  have  arisen, 
and  must  arise,  from  the  want  of  them,  are  so  very  ge- 
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nerally  understood  by  the  best  informed  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  have  of  late  been  so  well  pointed  out  to  the 
public  * that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  more  fully 
into  their  consideration.  It  may,  however,  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that  this  should 
not  have  appeared  obvious  to  such  learned  individuals 
as  those  constituting  a great  university.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  in  all  the  proposals  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
in  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  ensure  the  possession  of  these  attain- 
ments in  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine  in  Edinburgh. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  feared,  though  it  is  believed 
erroneously,  that  the  improvements  in  the  quality  which 
might  thus  be  produced  in  the  Edinburgh  graduates, 
would  be  attended  by  a diminution  of  their  quantity  ; 
an  event,  which,  were  it  to  occur,  however  much  it 
might  afFcct  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  cer- 
tainly would  not  injure  those  of  the  medical  profession, 
or  of  the  public,  and  therefore  its  possibility  ought 
not  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Faculty,  or 
of  the  Senatus.  It  may  perhaps  have  happened, 
that  this  defect  has  arisen  in  some  degree  from  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  with  which  members  of  a 
university  in  general  can  be  brought  to  believe, 
that  any  test  of  education  can  be  regarded,  or  ought  to 
be  received,  as  sufficient,  unless  that  of  having  feed  and 
attended  the  classes  of  professors  in  universities.  How- 
ever well  founded  such  a belief  may  once  have  been, 
every  one  beyond  the  walls  of  a university  knows  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a good  education  from  other 
sources  besides  the  Universities ; and  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  students  of  medicine  are  pla- 
ced, particularly  those  from  England  and  Ireland,  to 
require  of  them  such  a test  would  be  obviously  inex- 
pedient, and  it  would  certainly  be  unnecessary,  how- 
ever much  a regular  university  education  be  preferred. 

* See  Hints  respecting  the  Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  &c.  by  a Graduate  of  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen ; and  also  Letters  on  the  New  Medical  Curriculum , by  latros, — 
in  Caledonian  Mercury. 
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Means  might  easily  be  taken,  it  is  conceived,  by  re- 
quiring candidates  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
competent  judges,  or  to  produce  certificates  of  their  edu- 
cation, or  both,  to  ensure  in  all  of  them  the  possession 
of  a sufficient  degree  of  literary  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge. To  do  this,  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
the  acquirement  of  a great  deal  of  such  knowledge  by 
most  candidates  for  degrees,  which  could  be  obtained 
by  them  from  various  sources,  at  a very  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  great  advantage  of  themselves,  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  the  public. 

If  some  test,  however,  be  not  required,  and  if  it 
becomes  known,  as  it  speedily  will,  that  no  means 
whatever  are  taken  to  ensure  even  the  slightest  literary 
or  philosophical  acquirements  in  those  who  obtain  the 
high  honour  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  degree  will 
rapidly  fall  into  disrepute,  and  hold  a very  degraded 
rank  among  the  honours  which  are  conferred  by  the 
different  learned  bodies  in  this  country.  The  author 
of  the  Hints  already  referred  to,  has  alluded  to  the 
contrast  which  exists  in  this  respect  between  those  edu- 
cating for  the  profession  of  Divinity  in  this  eouutry  and 
those  intended  for  the  profession  of  Medicine,  and 
which  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  In  doing  this, 
he  has  classed  the  legal  profession  along  with  the 
medical.  But  here  he  is  somewhat  unjust  to  various 
bodies  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  education  of 
those  intended  for  the  profession  of  law,  as  these  bodies 
do  give  some  attention  to  the  literary  acquirements  of 
those  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted  into  them ; and, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
respect  to  the  literary  education  required  in  them,  the 
situation  of  a solicitor’s  apprentice  is  superior  to  that 
of  an  Edinburgh  Doctor  of  Physic. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  as  given  in  the 
great  English  universities,  and  as  given  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  afford  a very  curious  comparison. 
I he  first  is  obtained  only  by  those  who  have  under- 
gone a long  and  full  course  of  classical  and  scientific 
education,  but  is  no  proof  whatever  of  their  having  re- 


ceived  a sufficient  medical  education.  This  is  abun- 
dantly absurd,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attended, 
in  point  of  Tact,  with  the  same  evil  consequences  as 
those  which  may  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  the  E- 
dinburgh  degree  is  conferred,  and  which  is  a certificate 
of  a medical  education  only,  without  ensuring  the  pos- 
session of  any  literary  or  philosophical  acquirements. 
There  is  no  danger  that  a man  who  has  received  a full 
and  liberal  education,  such  as  is  necessary  for  a gradu- 
ate in  the  English  universities,  will  neglect  to  obtain 
for  himself  a good  medical  education,  though  it  may 
not  be  always,  or  entirely,  acquired  within  the  walls 
of  a university.  But  if  an  ignorant  or  illiterate  person 
be  permitted  to  receive  the  honour  of  a medical  degree, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  conceit  en- 
gendered by  the  dignity  unworthily  bestowed  upon 
him,  may  make  him  think  it  unnecessary,  or  his  avo- 
cations may  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  repair  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  which  have  been  propo- 
sed in  the  regulations  concerning  the  medical  education 
of  candidates  for  degrees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  study  required,  from  that 
of  three  to  that  of  four  years,  is  a very  essential  im- 
provement. To  obtain  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  the  sciences 
immediately  allied  with  it,  and  on  which  it  depends, 
must  require  fully  the  longest  of  these  periods.  In 
fact,  this  is  an  improvement  which  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  most  of  those  who  have  been  candidates 
for  the  medical  degree ; and  it  must  be  a great  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  rendered  imperative  on  all  who  in 
future  shall  apply  for  that  honour.  But  besides  en- 
acting that  candidates  for  degrees  shall  have  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  during  four  years,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  study  during  this  period  in  some  British 
university,  and  also  to  attend  during  each  session  at 
least  two  of  the  classes  taught  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 
An  exception  was  made,  however,  of  candidates  who 
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might  have  studied  at  a foreign  university,  where  the 
degree  of  medicine  is  given,  or  in  London,  and  attend- 
ed there  during  six  months  at  least  two  courses  of  cer- 
tain lectures  pointed  out ; in  both  of  these  instances, 
three  years  attendance  only  at  a British  university 
being  required.  So  that,  according  to  this  plan,  a 
young  man  who  may  have  been  educated  in  London, 
and  may  have  attended  the  hospitals  there,  and  the 
different  lectures  that  are  given  on  medical  subjects, 
if  he  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a degree,  must  remain  three  years  at  the 
university,  and  fee  the  classes  of  all  the  Professors 
of  the  Medical  Faculty.  And  if  a young  man  has 
been  educated  in  Edinburgh,  although  he  may  have 
attended  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  of  the 
university,  and  for  two,  three,  or  five  years,  the 
lectures  given  on  medical  subjects  by  members  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  or  of  surgeons,  not  com 
nected  with  the  university,  nay  if,  even  during  this 
time,  he  may  have  attended  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
classes  in  the  university  required  for  graduation,  if  he 
has,  unfortunately  for  himself,  only  taken  the  tickets  for 
one  of  these  each  winter,  and  lie  should  wish  to  be- 
come a candidate  for  a medical  degree,  all  this  edu- 
cation is  held  as  nothing,  and  he  must  still  attend  four 
years  at  the  university,  and  each  winter  session  fee 
again  at  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty. It  may  be  judged  from  this  statement,  whether 
these  enactments  seem  calculated  most  to  advance  the 
interest  of  those  who  arc  studying  medicine,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  or 
of  those  who  teach  medicine  in  the  university,  and  have 
the  power  of  conferring  these  degrees.  A most  invi- 
dious distinction  is  apparently  made  in  them,  between 
the  teachers  of  medicine  in  London,  and  those  in 
Edinburgh  unconnected  with  the  university.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Medical  Faculty  may  be  ac- 
quitted ot  the  intention  of  exciting  any  comparison 
between  the  Lecturers  in  London  and  Edinburgh  un- 
, lavourable  to  the  latter,  or  ol  having  been  actuated  in 
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making  these  regulations  by  any  belief  in  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Edinburgh  teachers.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  they  only  feared,  if  they  in- 
sisted on  a fourth  year  of  study  in  a university  from 
the  London  students,  who,  it  is  well  known,  have 
found  the  three  years  already  required  sufficiently  op- 
pressive, the  supply  of  students  and  of  graduates  from 
that  quarter  might  he  cut  off  altogether,  and  thus 
the  number  of  class  and  graduation  fees  he  materially 
diminished;  while,  as  the  Edinburgh  student  is  on 
the  spot,  they  probably  conceived  thore  might  be  no 
great  risk  in  obliging  him,  during  his  fourth  year’s  stu- 
dy, as  well  as  during  the  others,  to  buy  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  tickets  from  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  instead  of  the  private  lecturers.  By  the 
succeeding  editions  of  the  Curriculum,  it  appears  that 
the  Senatus  Acadcmicus  have  removed  this  distinc- 
tion, and  put  the  Edinburgh  and  other  medical 
schools  on  the  same  footing  with  the  London;  for 
in  sanctioning  the  extension  of  the  period  of  study 
to  four  years,  they  have  wisely  admitted  that  for  one 
year  of  this  time  medical  studies  at  any  respec- 
table medical  school  may  be  received.  It  must  give 
every  one  much  pleasure  to  have  learned,  that  several 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  were  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senatus,  who  carried  this  liberal  and  pro- 
per enactment.  Indeed,  so  small  was  the  minority 
on  this  occasion,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  solely 
of  the  remainder  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, that  it  is  not  very  easily  understood  how  the  ori- 
ginal proposal  ever  came  to  be  made  to  the  Senatus 
Acadcmicus  by  the  Medical  Faculty.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  part  of  the  proposal  which  enacts  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeing  two  classes  in  the  university  during  each 
wiuter  session  of  the  period  of  study  required,  should  al- 
so be  done  away.  It  may  frequently  give  considerable  in- 
convenience to  young  men  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
studies ; it  is  not  called  for,  it  is  conceived,  by  any  real 
evil  which  has  existed ; it  will  effect  no  improvement 
in  the  medical  education ; and  whatever  may  be  believed; 
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it  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

When  we  consider  the  improvements  which  have  ta- 
ken place  in  medical  science,  and  the  sciences  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  consequent  extension  in  the  objects  of 
investigation  and  enquiry  of  a student  of  medicine, 
since  the  present  course  of  education  was  institut- 
ed, it  is  believed  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  expectation  raised  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  very  extensive  and  important 
system  of  alterations  which  the  Medical  Faculty  had 
been  long;  contemplating,  it  could  not  but  excite  won- 
der and  astonishment,  that,  with  the  additional  year  of 
study,  the  only  additional  course  of  instruction  re- 
commended, or  even  alluded  to  in  the  first  Curri- 
culum by  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  that  which  wras 
suggested  and  recommended  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Council — the  class  of  Midwifery.  This  addition  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  We 
will  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty,  and  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  formed  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Council,  or  as  a proof  of  their  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing any  collision  with  their  patrons  : but  let  us  ac- 
knowledge our  gratitude  for  this  very  essential  addition 
to  the  education  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  medi- 
cal degrees ; and  for  the  extension  of  the  duration  of 
this  course  of  lectures,  so  important  if  we  either  consi- 
der the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  or  the  able  manner 
in  which  it  is  taught,  from  three  to  six  months. 

The  only  other  alteration  in  the  course  of  medical 
study  required  in  candidates  for  degrees,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  the  addition  to  it 
of  a second,  or  summer  course  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
On  a first  view,  it  may  not  be  very  readily  conceived 
why  this  course  should  have  been  selected  as  the  one 
to  be  attended  twice,  and  why  some  of  the  elementary 
courses,  such  as  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  or  why  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  should  not  have  been  preferred  for  this 
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purpose.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  of  these  classes 
had  been  chosen,  the  Professor  would  have  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  his  colleagues,  which  he  might  be  unwil- 
ling to  receive,  or  they  might  be  unwilling  to  allow. 
This  objection  might  have  been  removed,  it  is  true,  by 
enacting,  that  all  the  courses  hitherto  required  should 
be  attended  twice.  This  would  hold  out  most  tempt- 
ing advantages  ; but  although  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  might  venture  to  propose  this,  we 
suspect  that  the  majority  of  them  would  consider  it  as 
too  daring  and  glaring  an  attempt. 

Happily,  however,  the  same  objection  docs  not  ap- 
ply to  the  reduplication  of  the  class  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  teaching  this 
class,  may  be  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty  ; and  at  present  four  of  this  body  divide 
the  labours  and  the  profits  of  teaching  this  branch  of 
medicine.  Two  courses  are  delivered  in  the  year,  one 
during  the  winter  session  of  six  months  duration,  and 
one  of  three  months  during  the  summer  session.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  enacted,  that,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
being  taken  on  trial  for  his  degree,  the  candidate 
should  attend,  inter  alia,  cither  one  course  of  clinical 
medicine  of  six  months  duration,  or  two  summer 
courses  of  three  months  duration.  For  many  obvious 
reasons,  the  first  of  these  alternatives  was  generally 
preferred  ; and  it  so  happened,  an  event  which  was  pro- 
bably scarcely  contemplated  as  possible  in  a class 
taught  by  a member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  that  the 
number  of  students  who  attended  the  summer  courses 
very  rapidly  and  materially  diminished.  Indeed,  to 
use  a somewhat  home])’,  but  we  suppose,  as  we  under- 
stand it  comes  from  high . authority,  the  appropriate 
phrase,  the  summer  lectures,  produce  -so  few  paying 
pupils,  that  they  are  continued  only  from  a sense  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Professors.  It  is  obvious  then, 
that  the  new  proposal,  if  carried  into  effect,  must  have 
the  advantage  of  increasing,  in  a decided  manner, 
the  numbers  of  students  attending  the  summer  clini- 
cal class,  and,  of  course,  the  emoluments  of  the 
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Professors,  without  imposing  on  them  any  additional 
labour  or  exertion.  They  would  then  have  the  agree- 
able stimulus  of  profit  in  addition  to  that  of  duty  in 
teaching  this  class;  for  if,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the 
case,  the  number  of  those  who  take  medical  degrees  here 
shall  continue  at  all  equal  to  what  it  has  for  some  time 
been,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  four  Pro- 
fessors who  teach  the  clinical  medicine  will  receive  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  three 
months  they  are  each  occupied  in  giving  the  summer 
courses  once  during  the  four  years,  or  an  addition  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  to  their  annual  incomes. 

With  regard  to  the  candidate  for  a degree,  however, 
it  remains  still  to  be  determined  whether  he  would  re- 
ceive any  peculiar  advantage  from  being  compelled  to 
attend  a summer  course  of  clinical  medicine,  and  whe- 
ther he  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  more  advantage 
from  attending  instead  of  it  a course  of  clinical  sur- 
gery. There  is  also  a strong  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  attendance  on  the  second  course 
of  clinical  medicine,  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  Professorship  of  clinical  surgery  ; for  if  such  a re- 
gulation be  put  in  force,  it  will  render  it  impossible  for 
candidates  for  degrees  who  may  fee  the  Infirmary 
here  for  one  year  only,  to  attend  a course  of  the  clini- 
cal surgery,  however  much  they  may  wish  to  do  so,  and 
this  class  will  be  thus  materially  injured.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  is  not  a member  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty  ; and  this  objection  may  not  have  occurred 
to  the  members  of  that  body,  or  if  it  did,  may  not  have 
been  regarded  by  them  as  of  any  material  consequence. 
I3ut  of  this  more  hereafter. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Curriculum,  it  is  true 
that  the  Medical  Faculty  recommended,  though  they 
state  they  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  require,  those 
who  arc  candidates  for  degrees,  to  attend  several  classes 
which  arc  specified,  as  by  so  doing,  it  is  stated,  they 
will  obtain  information  which  may  often  be  useful  to 
the  physician.  These  classes  were,  Practical  Anatomy, 
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Medical  Jurisprudence,  Clinical  Surgery,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Natural  Philosophy. 

This  recommendation  may  be  regarded,  in  some  de- 
gree, as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  error  they  had  formerly  committed  in 
entirely  passing  over  these  branches  of  instruction  ; but 
it  surely  could  not  be  considered,  even  by  the  members 
of  this  body,  as  in  the  slightest  degree  repairing  that 
omission.  They  surely  could  not  expect  that  such  a re- 
commendation, placed  as  it  is  among  the  precise  laws  en- 
forcing attendance  on  their  own  courses  of  lectures,  could 
have  any  effect  in  inducing  students  to  give  attendance 
on  classes  which  it  is  avowed  they  did  not  think  it 
expedient,  though  it  is  not  stated  wherefore,  to  enforce, 
and  which  are  represented,  not  very  fairly  or  justly  it 
is  conceived,  as  sources  of  information  which  only  may  be 
useful  to  the  physician.  Every  one  but  a member  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  must  at  once  have  been  aware 
that  this  recommendation  would  be  totally  inert  in  im- 
proving the  education  of  candidates  for  degrees,  and 
that  it  would  fail  as  entirely  in  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  and  the  profession  at  large,  who  are  interest- 
ed in  this  improvement,  as  in  silencing  the  demands  of 
the  various  Professors  in  the  university  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  have  their  classes,  what  it  seems  is  to  be  called,  pro- 
tected. The  Senatus  Academicus,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion ; for,  as  appears  from  the  third 
edition  of  the  Curriculum,  they  enacted,  that  the 
attendance  on  the  classes  of  Natural  History,  and  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police,  should  be  positively 
required  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  medicine.  This 
addition  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  essential  improve- 
ment in  a medical  education,  as  from  both  these  courses 
of  lectures  students  must  derive  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion most  valuable  and  important  to  them  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  their  profession,  which  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  university. 

But  in  making  this  addition,  we  regret  to  find, 
that  the  Senatus  Academicus  have  omitted,  or  rather, 
we  believe,  refused  to  include  in  the  education  required, 
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other  classes  equally  important  with,  if  not  more  so 
'than  those  they  have  selected. 

It  is  universally  allowed  by  all  medical  men,  that  the 
(knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  the  only  proper  foundation 
vof  a medical  education;  and  all  Anatomists  we  believe  are 
: agreed,  and  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  must 
Iknow,  that  the  only  method  in  which  this  knowledge  can 
I be  sufficiently  obtained  is  by  actual  dissection.  It  must 
(therefore  be  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  the 
study  of  Practical  Anatomy  should  still  be  merely  re- 
commended  in  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Curricu- 
lum. It  can  be  regarded  as  no  sufficient  explanation  of 
i this,  that  the  opportunities  of  prosecuting  this  branch, 

. are  at  present  deficient  here  and  in  London.  They  are 
abundant,  not  only  in  all  the  medical  schools  on  the 
t continent,  but  also  in  Dublin,  to  which  the  access  is 
now  most  easy  to  medical  students.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
icus,  to  ensure  that  those  individuals  who  obtain  the 
honours  they  have  to  bestow,  possess  a sufficient  educa- 
tion, and  all  requisite  information  that  it  is  practicable 
for  them  to  obtain,  without  considering  from  whom, 
or  at  what  place,  these  are  acquired. 

It  is  obvious  that  a knowledge  of  Surgery,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a great  proportion  of 
those  who  take  medical  degrees  in  Edinburgh,  and  who 
are  afterwards  destined  to  become  general  practitioners. 
Practical  Physicians  and  Surgeons  arc  also  agreed,  that 
the  study  of  this  important  branch  of  medical  science  is 
essentially  necessary  even  tothose  who  may  afterwards  re- 
strict themselves  in  practice  to  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian. For  illustrations  of  this,  I may  refer  the  reader  to 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  “Hints,”  &c.,  and  the  members  of 
the  Senatus  Acadcmicus  to  the  Argument  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  laid  before  that  body,  as  well 
as  to  the  communications  which  he  had  received  from 
some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  this  place, 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  members  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  however,  appear  to  be  of  a different 
opinion.  Indeed,  it  is  singular,  that  although  the 
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medical  school  in  the  university  was  founded  and 
established  by  a Surgeon,  to  whom  it  owed,  in  a 
great  degree,  its  fame  for  many  years  ; yet  the 
Medical  Faculty  seem  for  a long  period  to  have 
uniformly  discouraged  and  obstructed  the  study  and 
instruction  of  surgery  in  the  university,  and  in  the 
school  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh.  In  this  respect 
the  Medical  Faculty  seems  to  have  inherited,  and  to 
have  become  the  depositary  of  the  generally  exploded 
opinions  and  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  about  150  years  ago.  About  60  years 
ago,  the  Senatus  Academicus  interfered  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a separate  professorship  of  Surgery  in 
the  university  ; such  a Professorship,  as  was  then  stat- 
ed, being  according  to  the  opinions  of  its  members,  and 
particularly  the  medical  part  of  them,  useless  and  un- 
necessary. There  is  some  reason,  we  have  heard  it  ru- 
moured, to  believe,  that,  through  the  influence  which 
was  possessed  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  some  part 
of  this  body,  the  establishment  of  the  professorship  of 
Clinical  Surgery  was  for  some  time  retarded.  In 
1804,  when  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  esta- 
blished a professorship  of  Surgery,  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty used  every  effort  to  prevent  that  Body  from  accom- 
plishing their  object ; and  at  that  time,  many  years  af- 
ter the  celebrated  John  Hunter  had  given  courses  of 
surgery  which  occupied  nearly  six  months,  and  in  which 
he  treated  of  the  principles  alone  of  this  department  of 
medical  science,  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
present  Medical  Faculty  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  practicable  to  teach  surgery  fully  in  a 
month,  and  as  an  appendage  to  an  anatomical  course ; 
overlooking  the  circumstance  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  with  all  his 
talent  as  a lecturer,  to  have  read,  and  to  have  illustra- 
ted to  his  class  in  so  short  a time,  even  the  detached 
essays  on  surgical  subjects  published  by  his  illustrious 
father,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  extensive  works  in 
surgery,  such  as  Heistcr’s  Institutes,  or  the  System  of 
Surgery  at  that  time  so  deservedly  popular,  which  had 
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been  published  in  Edinburgh  by  the  late  Mr  Benja- 
min Bell.  In  1806,  the  Medical  Faculty  shewed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  institution  by  the  Crown  of  the 
professorship  of  military  surgery,  and  that  they  posses- 
sed the  desire,  though  not  the  potoer  of  preventing  its  in- 
troduction into  the  university.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  not  only  have 
resisted  the  addition  of  the  class  of  clinical  surgery 
to  the  course  of  study  required  in  candidates  for  de- 
grees, but  by  enforcing  attendance  on  the  second  course 
of  clinical  medicine  as  formerly  mentioned,  they  will,  if 
this  be  carried  into  effect,  completely  prevent  a great 
number  of  these  candidates  from  having  it  in  their 
power  to  attend  a course  of  clinical  surgery. 

The  class  of  military  surgery  is  never  once  alluded 
to  in  any  of  the  editions  of  the  Curriculum.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  the  Professor  of  this  branch  has  taken 
a warm  interest  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
that  the  profession,  and  the  public,  are  indebted  to  him 
for  most  strenuous  and  disinterested,  though  hitherto  un- 
successful efforts  in  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  pro- 
cure some  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  candi- 
dates for  medical  degrees.  It  has  been  said  also,  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Curriculum  first  proposed,  he, 
with  a modesty  and  liberality  which  are  perhaps  not  so 
common  as  might  be  wished,  but  which  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  credit,  postponed  his  own  class  in  import- 
ance to  the  general  and  preliminary  education,  and  to 
the  attendance  on  some  of  the  other  medical  classes, 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  required  in  those  who 
obtain  the  highest  honours  in  medicine  from  a great 
university.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  presuming  up- 
on this,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  made  his  class  an 
exception  to  all  the  other  medical  classes  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  passed  it  over,  or  set  it  aside,  without  even 
the  futility,  as  it  has  been  well  termed,  of  a recommen- 
dation; an  error,  however,  of  which  they  were  soon 
made  sensible,  and  of  which,  from  the  reproof  it  brought 
uj)on  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  sincerely  re- 
pented. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  sufficient  reason 
wily,  in  extending  the  course  of  education  for  medical 
degrees,  the  class  of  Clinical  Surgery  should  have  been 
excluded.  We  have  heard  of  some  reasons  for 
* doing  this,  however,  which,  if  not  remarkable  for  their 

validity,  are  at  least  so  for  their  singularity.  It 
has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  while  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  was  endeavouring  to  shew  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by  mentioning  the 
number  of  students  who  attend  his  class,  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  one  Professor,  that  the  class  was  bolstered  up 
by  a regulation  of  the  college  of  Surgeons,  which  had 
doubled,  trebled,  nay,  he  would  say,  had  increased  the 
number  of  students  fivefold.  Now,  whatever  may 
have  been  intended  by  this  objection,  there  is  obviously 
implied  in  it,  a heavy  accusation  against  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  an  insinuation  with  regard  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  as  a teacher,  by 
no  means  very  flattering  or  respectful  to  him.  It  might 
be  supposed  from  it,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons had  conferred  some  exclusive  privilege  or  favour 
on  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  by  which  alone, 
the  numbers  attending  his  courses  of  lectures  had 
been  increased.  But  for  such  a supposition,  we  do  not 
believe  there  is,  or  ever  was,  the  slightest  foundation. 
Were  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  other 
public  body,  entrusted  with  the  important  and  sacred 
charge  of  superintending  and  regulating  the  education 
of  those  intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  ever 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  the  regula- 
tions they  might  form  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
by  the  interest  of  the  body,  or  of  any  individuals  be- 
longing to  it,  apart  from,  or  contrary  to  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  the  profession  and  of  medical 
science,  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
contemptible,  if  not  infamous  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
would  receive,  as  it  certainly  would  merit,  the  most 
public  exposure  and  the  most  severe  reprobation. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
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College  of  Surgeons  has  been  guilty  of  any  such  dis- 
graceful conduct.  This  body  has  of  late  years  done  a 
great  deal  to  extend  and  improve  the  education  re- 
quired in  those  who  obtain  their  diploma ; but  in  so 
doing,  while  they  have  endeavoured  to  ensure,  by  their  » 

regulations,  that  the  instruction  required  on  the  va- 
rious branches  of  medicine  should  be  obtained  from 
such  persons  as  may  be  reasonably  supposed  quali- 
fied to  communicate  it,  it  appears  at  least  from  those 
they  have  published,  that  they  have  properly  and  li- 
berally avoided  conferring  any  exclusive  or  superior  pri- 
vileges on  any  individuals,  or  any  class  of  individuals, 
who  may  be  employed  in  teaching  medicine.  They 
have  not  conferred  any  privilege  on  their  own  mem- 
bers which  they  have  not  conferred  equally  on  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  other  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians,  and  on  the  Professors  in  the  different 
universities.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  teachers  of 
the  different  branches  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  have 
had  their  interests  promoted  by  the  acts  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and,  among  others,  that  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  has  had  the  numbers  of  his  class  in- 
creased by  them.  But  he  has  enjoyed  no  favour  by 
the  regulations  of  the  college,  whicn  is  not  equally 
conferred  on  the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  no  teachers  of 
medicine  have  derived  so  great  advantages  from  the 
regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  the  profes- 
sors of  medicine  in  the  university,  not  only  from  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  their  pupils,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  extent  of  education  required  in  candi- 
dates for  surgical  diplomas,  and  of  the  greater  numbers 
who  apply  for  these  diplomas,  in  consequence  of  this 
extension  having  raised  their  character ; but  also  from 
the  tendency  which  these  regulations  obviously  must 
have  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  apply  for 
medical  degrees. 

The  reputation  and  fame  of  the  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery  are  too  firmly  established  with  the  medical 
profession,  and  with  the  public,  to  suffer  from  any  such 
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insinuation  as  that  conveyed  in  the  observation  we  have 
mentioned,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  or  to 
require  any  defence  or  protection.  It  may  only  be  re- 
marked, that  before  any  member  of  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty should  have  directly  or  indirectly  attempted  to  de- 
preciate this  reputation,  or  permitted  it  to  be  done  in 
his  presence  without  remark,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  enquired,  whether  there  be  any  of  this  body 
who  can  compete  with  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  general  knowledge  or  scientific  acquirements ; any 
who  surpass  him  in  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  cultivated  his  profession,  and  performed 
his  duties  as  a public  teacher  ; or  whether  among  them 
there  he  one  who  has  had  one  tenth  part  of  the  expe- 
rience, or  possessed  one  tenth  part  of  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  which  he  has  for  so  long  a period  enjoyed  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether,  by  his  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  particularly  by  his  steady,  able,  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  establish  Clinical  Surgery  as  a branch  of 
medical  education  in  this  country,  the  Professor  of  this 
branch  of  Surgery  has  not  done  more  to  promote  the 
interests  of  medical  science  than  all  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Faculty  taken  together. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
situation  in  which  the  classes  of  the  Professors  who  be- 
long to  the  Medical  Faculty  are  placed,  that  this  ob- 
jection to  that  of  Clinical  Surgery  should  have  been 
made  by  one  of  that  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  talents,  and  high  characters  as  men  of  science, 
and  as  lecturers  of  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  have 
at  all  times  deservedly  obtained  for  them  large  classes 
and  proportional  emoluments.  But  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  should  anyone  ever  be  appointed  to  fill  any 
of  these  Professorships,  who,  from  indolence,  ignorance, 
or  any  other  cause,  might  be  found  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  manner  that  might  be  de- 
sirable, the  regulations  of  the  university,  with  regard  to 
the  classes  required  to  be  attended  by  medical  graduates, 
and  to  the  division  of  the  fees  obtained  from  them, 
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would  ensure  to  him,  while  the  Medical  school  of  the 
University  continues  to  flourish,  however  incapable  he 
might  be,"  a numerous  class  and  a large  income.  A 
case  such  as  this,  would,  it  is  conceived,  afford  a much 
better  example  of  what  we  presume  is  meant  by  bolster- 
ing up  a.  class  than  the  present  state  of  the  clinical  sur- 
gery. 

It  may  not  be  easy,  however,  to  convince  the  author 
of  such  an  objection  as  this  is  by  argument.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  an  experiment  to  him,  which  may  de- 
cide the  matter  to  his  conviction.  Let  him  resign  his 
chair  in  the  university,  and  lecture  privately,  either  on 
the  same  subject  as  he  does  in  the  university,  or  on  any 
other  required  as  a qualification  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  — on  clinical  surgery  if  he  pleases ; and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  satisfy  him  complete- 
ly, how  little  efficacy  the  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  possess  in  bolstering  up  a course  of  lectures, 
and  how  very  efficient  the  statutes  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
dcmicus  are  for  that  purpose.  Those  who  live  in  houses 
of  glass  ought  not  to  throw  stones. 

Another  objection  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  a 
second  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  to  this  pur- 
port, that  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  in  con- 
ducting his  course,  delivered  general  dissertations  on 
surgical  subjects,  very  excellent,  it  was  acknowledged, 
in  themselves,  but  not  properly  clinical  lectures  on 
surgery ; in  short,  it  was  implied,  that  the  course  of 
clinical  surgery  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be ; and, 
strange  to  say,  this  was  attempted  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  Professor  who  made  the  first  objection,  by  a com- 
parison of  what  he  understood  to  be  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  with  the 
excellent  plan  which  he  himself  followed  in  his  lec- 
tures on  clinical  medicine.  It  would  really  seem  that 
the  Senatus  Academicus  is  an  odd  place,  and  that  its 
members  take  great  liberties  with  each  other.  It 
may  be  remarked,  as  to  this  objection  to  the  surgical 
clinical  lectures,  1^,  That  it  is  not  valid ; for  the 
statement  ou  which  it  is  founded  is  incorrect.  Some 
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twenty  years  ago,  when  surgery  was  not  fully  or  re- 
gularly taught  in  Edinburgh,  the  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  did  give  in  his  course,  some  general  dis- 
sertations on  surgical  subjects,  for  the  information 
of  his  students  ; but  we  have  good  reason  to  know, 
that  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
an  additional  lecture  in  the  week,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  : and,  on  his  own  authority,  it  may  be  * 
stated,  that  more  recently  he  has  wholly  abandoned  that 
practice.  In  the  second  place,  Had  the  objection 
been  well  founded,  and  were  it  to  be  considered  va- 
lid, it  might  perhaps  be  extended  farther  than  intend-  - 
ed  or  contemplated  by  the  person  who  made  it ; for  it 
may  be  enquired,  whether  general  dissertations  on  me- 
dical subjects  have  never  been  heard  of  in  the  medical 
clinical  lectures;  and  whether,  in  the  other  courses  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
these  Professors  have  always  strictly  confined  themselves 
to  the  subjects  which  they  have  been  appointed,  and 
have  undertaken  to  teach.  Has  it  never  happened  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  courses  of  lectures,  that  the  students 
at  least  have  conceived,  whatever  the  Professor  himself 
may  have  felt,  that  a great  part  of  the  Session  had  been 
occupied  by  Lectures,  no  doubt  very  interesting  and 
instructive  in  themselves,  but  not  very  obviously  con- 
nected with,  and  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  proper  subjects 
of  the  course,  the  consideration  of  which  alone  would 
have  fully  and  advantageously  occupied  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Session.  But  we  decline  entering  further  into 
this  subject,  because  we  are  convinced,  and  would  warn 
the  Professors  in  the  university,  that  were  the  ex- 
ample which  has  been  given  in  the  Fenatus  Acadcmi- 
cus  to  be  regarded  as  a precedent  for  discussing  or  cri- 
ticising the  lectures  of  public  teachers,  necessarily  on 
report  or  hearsay  evidence,  it  would  give  rise  to  a prac- 
tice, which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  very  disa- 
greeable, if  not  most  injurious  consequences. 

Another  objection  was  made  by  a third  member  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  al- 
ready noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  course  of 
clinical  surgery  is  not  on  a permanent  footing,  and  that 
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it  is  dependant  on  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  for  its 
continuance  ; and  it  was  even  hinted,  that  the  facilities 
for  teaching  which  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at 
present  enjoys  at  the  Infirmary,  arc  likely  to  be  dis- 
continued on  the  demise  or  removal  of  the  present  incum- 
bent. This  certainly  might  have  been  a good  reason 
for  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
endeavouring  to  get  this  course  placed  on  a more  se- 
cure footing,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  clinical  me- 
dicine, which,  it  is  presumed,  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  clinical  sur- 
gery ; but  it  was  surely  none  for  excluding  either  of 
these  courses  from  among  those  required  to  be  attended 
by  candidates  for  degrees.  But  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  for  some  time  past  three  members,  or  one  half  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  have  been  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  constituting  one-fourth 
of  that  body,  and  in  this  double  capacity  have  neces- 
sarily possessed  no  inconsiderable  influence,  not  only  on 
the  medical  school,  but  over  the  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  the  individual  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Edinburgh.  It  may  be,  therefore,  worthy  of 
enquiry,  whether  this  objection  was  made  by  any  of 
these  managers,  and  whether  the  hint  accompanying 
it  was  the  result  of  any  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  managers  of  the  Infirmary.  If  it  were 
so,  it  is  time  for  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  and 
instruction  of  surgery  to  dicovcr,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  managers  of  the  Infirmary  will  inform  them,  what 
the  measures  arc  which  are  in  contemplation  by  that 
body ; so  that,  if  necessary,  the  steps  may  be  taken 
which  may  be  required  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to 
the  continuance  of  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from 
the  Professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery.  This  objection 
may,  however,  more  probably  have  arisen,  merely  in  a 
distant  hope  that,  by  a proper  application  of  Nosocomio- 
politico-medical  influence,  it  may  be  possible  indirectly 
to  crush  the  class  of  clinical  surgery,  and  to  give  a check 
to  the  practice,  perhaps  considered  as  objectionable  by 
some  individuals,  of  any  branch  of  surgery  being  taught 
in  the  university  by  a practical  surgeon.  It  is  said 
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that  one  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  not  long  ago, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary to  confine  themselves  in  their  choice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  physicians  of  the  hospital,  to  the 
professors  of  medicine  in  the  university,  but  happily 
without  success.  Perhaps  now  another  member  may 
have  some  views  of  having  the  duties  and  the  profits  of 
the  class  of  clinical  surgery  transferred  to  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
which  the  medical  clinical  lectures  are  placed.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  will  not  be  readily 
brought  to  concur  in  such  a plan,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  found,  not  quite  so  easy  in  its  execution,  as  it 
may  appear  to  be  in  its  contemplation. 

We  would  offer  a hint  to  those  managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  that 
matters  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  long  tolerated,  that,  in  their  double  official  capa- 
cities, they  should,  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  at  one 
time  hold  up  in  terrorem  to  the  managers  of  the  In- 
firmary the  powers  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  point 
out  to  them  the  possibility  of  new  hospitals,  or  threaten 
them  with  the  measures  which  the  Professors  of  Me- 
dicine may  take  in  self  defence ; and  at  another  time 
come  down  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  with  hints  and 
insinuations  of  the  interference  of  the  managers  of 
the  Infirmary,  in  the  concerns  of  medical  education, 
and  in  what  may  affect  the  individual  interests  of  the 
medical  Professors.  The  other  managers  of  the  In- 
firmary, and  the  other  members  of  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus, would  do  well  to  look  to  it,  and  to  prevent  any 
individuals  belonging  to  their  bodies  from  using,  or 
rather  abusing,  the  influence  they  may  derive  from  their 
situations,  to  promote  their  own  interests,  or  to  establish 
a despotic  authority  over  the  medical  school  and  the  me- 
dical profession  in  Edinburgh. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  be  led  to  consider  here,  whe- 
ther the  medical  clinical  lectures  are  placed  on  the 
best  possible  footing.  We  arc  aware  that,  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  arc  conducted,  and  in  which  attention 
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to  the  welfare  of  the  patients,  and  a regard  to  their 
feelings,  are  combined  with  the  instructions  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  medical  clinical  lectures  at  the  Infirmary 
may  be  considered  as  hitherto  having  been  superior 
to  most  establishments  of  a similar  nature.  But  sup- 
posing that,  by  any  chance,  the  Patrons  of  the  uni- 
versity were  to  elect  to  a part,  or  to  the  whole  of 
the  medical  chairs,  men  who  had  no  practical  expe- 
rience, and  who  might  have  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing it  except  in  the  clinical  wards ; it  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  whether  it  would  be  advantageous,  that 
such  professors  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Infirmary  for  three  months,  once  in  the  two  or  three 
years,  and  to  select  for  treatment  from  among  the  pa- 
tients who  apply  there  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting cases  of  disease.  Would  there  not  be  some 
risk  that  the  practice  of  such  men  might  be  influen- 
ced by  the  latest  winds  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  which  are  always 
most  readily  and  most  confidently  advanced,  and  ge- 
nerally most  highly  valued  by  those  who  have  had  the 
least  experience  ? Might  we  not,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, expect  to  have  examples  during  one  quarter  of  a 
year  in  the  Clinical  wards  of  la  medecine  active , and 
during  the  succeeding  of  la  medecine  expcctante  ? 
Might  we  not  see  during  one  period  diseases  treated 
by  the  hot  bath,  during  another  by  the  cold  bath,  and 
during  a third  by  copious  bleeding  ? while  in  a fourth 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  newest  drugs,  which  the  credulity  of 
physicians,  the  subtilty  of  chemists,  or  the  boldness  of 
physiologists,  may  have  introduced  into  practice.  In 
these  wards,  would  we  not  probably  find  the  patients, 
while  under  one  lecturer  with  thermometers  in  their 
mouths,  and  when  under  another  with  stethoscopes  at 
their  breasts  ; and  have  occasion  to  observe  the  paralytic 
and  rheumatic  at  one  time  wincing  under  the  effects 
of  the  electrical  wheel  or  galvanic  battery,  and  at 
another  reeking  under  the  application  of  the  more  po- 
tent moxa  ? VY  e have  heard  of  an  argument,  why 
clinical  lecturers  would  make  the  best  ordinary  phy- 
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sicians  to  an  hospital,  for  which  wc  doubt  not  some 
plausible  reasons  may  be  given  ; but  we  conceive  that 
the  proposition  will  be  found  much  more  true,  and 
much  more  tenable,  convertendo,  viz.  that  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  physicians  of  an  hospital  would  make 
the  best  clinical  lecturers;  and  that  even  if  their  lectures 
and  hospital  visits  were  at  first  not  so  attractive  to  stu- 
dents, they  would  be  found  to  be  as  substantially  in- 
structive, as  those  ot  teachers  who  are  only  occasionally 
employed  in  hospital  practice.  But  this  is  a form  of  the 
proposition,  the  truth  of  which  it  may  not  be  thought 
prudent  to  permit  to  be  decided  by  experiment  in  Edin- 
burgh ; for  it  is  said  that  the  managers  of  the  Infirmary 
have  been  warned  from  the  old  quarter,  that  if  a gentle- 
man not  being  a medical  Professor,  were  to  be  elected 
physician  to  the  hospital,  who,  from  professional  zeal,  or 
interested  motives,  should  give  clinical  lectures  upon 
his  own  patients,  there  would  be  a direct  collision  with 
the  interests  of  the  medical  Professors,  who  would  be 
obliged  to  take  measures  in  their  own  defence,  which 
could  not  but  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  hospital. 

But  to  return  to  the  clinical  surgery  : It  may  still  be 
hoped,  that  the  Senatus  Academicus,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  will  see  the  propriety 
of  substituting  this  class  in  the  new  Curriculum,  for 
the  second  course  of  clinical  medicine.  At  all  events, 
we  are  satisfied,  that  this  body,  or  the  Patrons  of  the 
university,  who,  together  or  separately,  must  be  re- 
garded as  natural  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual professors,  and  of  the  students,  will,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly represented  to  them,  prevent  the  flagrant  injustice 
to  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  to  those  who 
are  preparing  to  become  candidates  for  medical  degrees, 
which  would  be  perpetrated,  if  the  present  proposal 
with  regard  to  the  second  course  of  clinical  medicine, 
were  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

There  is  another  class  which  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  w7as  included  among  those  recommended  to  stu- 
dents in  the  second  Curriculum  by  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, but  has  not  been  added  to  the  course  of 
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study  required  in  candidates  for  degrees ; although  it 
may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  still  more  important  than 
any  of  the  medical  classes  which  have  been  yet  men- 
tioned,— we  allude  to  that  of  natural  philosophy.  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  Curriculum , it  seems  even  to 
have  fallen  entirely  out  of  view,  unless  we  are  to 
consider  it  as  included  under  what  have  been  rather 
strangely  denominated  “ general  philosophical  studies.” 
Surely  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  what  every  one  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology,  and  at  the  same  time  of  natural 
philosophy,  must  be  aware,  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
science  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  study  of  physio- 
logy, as  much  as  a knowledge  of  chemistry  is  ; 
or  rather  as  much  so  as  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  to  the  study  of  pharmacy  ? It  is  rather  surprising 
also,  that  the  class  of  natural  philosophy  has  not  ob- 
tained the  support  of  one  member  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty, as  the  study  of  this  science  has  not  only  the  ef- 
fect of  improving  the  powrers  of  observation,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  best  means  of  cultivating  and  improving  the 
powers  of  reasoning,  which,  it  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed by  him,  seem  but  too  frequently  defective  in  medi- 
cal men. 

These  observations  have  extended  to  a much  greater 
length  than  was  anticipated ; and  it  is  now  full  time 
to  bring  them  to  a close.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  it  may  be  still  right  to  notice,  viz.  the  state  in 
which  medical  education  at  foreign  universities  has  been 
placed  by  the  proposed  regulations.  By  the  Curriculum 
first  brought  forward,  it  was  proposed,  that  study  for 
one  or  more  years  at  a foreign  university,  should  be 
permitted  to  stand  for  one  year  of  the  whole  period 
required  ; that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  had  studied  at 
foreign  universities  should  be  obliged,  in  addition,  to 
attend  three  years  at  a British  university.  In  the 
third  edition  of  the  Curriculum , however,  it  is  enacted, 
that  those  who  have  studied  two  or  more  years  at  a 
foreign  university,  are  obliged  to  pass  only  two  sea- 
sons at  a British  university.  But,  it  must  be  observ- 


ed,  that  during  these  two  seasons,  they  must  attend  at 
a British  university  all  the  classes  required  for  gradua- 
tion, except  the  medical  jurisprudence  and  police. 
Why  an  exception  has  been  made  of  this  class,  or  ra- 
ther why  the  other  classes  required  have  not  been  pla- 
ced in  the  same  situation  with  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  good  reason.  Indeed,  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  in  so  far  as  the  benefit  of  medical 
education,  or  the  interests  of  those  studying  for  the 
profession  are  concerned,  it  be  proper,  just,  or  expe- 
dient, to  require  that  the  additional  classes,  now  for  the 
first  time  proposed  to  be  required  to  be  attended  in 
order  to  qualifyfor  being  a candidate  for  a degree,  should 
necessarily  be  taught  by  Professors  in  universities. 

There  may  be  no  objection,  or  rather  it  may  be  tole- 
rated, that  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  been  requir- 
ed to  be  attended  in  a university,  or  which  are  at  present, 
as  it  is  termed,  protected,  should  still  continue  to  be  so  ; 
for,  from  the  length  of  time  this  practice  has  obtained, 
the  teachers  of  these  classes  may  now  be  considered  to 
have  a sort  of  vested  right  to  this  privilege,  it  has  not, 
we  believe,  ever  given  rise  to  any  very  great  evil,  and  it 
certainly  would  not  be  agreeable  to  see  anychange  made, 
which  might  possibly  prove  unnecessarily  injurious,  if 
not  ruinous  to  individuals.  But  to  place  the  classes 
now  added  on  the  same  footing  with  these  previously 
required,  is  merely  to  continue  a bad  principle  of  mo- 
nopoly and  exclusive  privilege,  and  may,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  its  application,  produce  much  real  evil.  The 
superior  talents  and  acquirements,  in  consequence  of 
which  Professors  in  universities  most  frequently  ob- 
tain their  chairs,  will  generally  insure  to  them  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public,  and  of  the  students ; and  if  a 
Professor  should  only  possess  ordinary  talents,  and  or- 
dinary powers  of  application,  the  facilities  of  teach- 
ing which  he  enjoys  from  being  attached  to  a univer- 
sity, and  the  place  which  he  acquires  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  eminent  men  who  will  always  be  found 
in  such  institutions,  will  always  secure  for  every  one 
who  holds  this  office  considerable  advantages  over  private 
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teachers  and  lecturers.  If  a Professor  do  not  pos- 
sess these  qualifications,  it  surely  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  he  ought  to  enjoy  any  advantages  over 
other  teachers  better  qualified  than  himself,  or  to  have 
any  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  him.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  most  extraordinary  not  to  acknowledge 
some  efficacy  in  the  information  acquired,  as  well  as  in 
the  time  spent  at  a foreign  university,  in  qualifying  a 
student  to  become  a candidate  for  a degree.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  undervaluing  the  instruction  given 
at  foreign  universities,  and  must  tend  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  taking  their  medical  degree  here,  and 
therefore  must  be  regarded  as  both  an  illiberal  and  im- 
politic line  of  conduct  in  the  members  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

It  has  been  rumoured,  that,  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  can  be  brought  to  agree  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  changes,  and  from  the  aversion 
which  some  of  them  have  to  certain  of  these  changes, 
such  as  the  acknowledgment  or  admission  of  extra-aca- 
demical education,  and  the  enforcement  of  attendance 
on  the  particular  additional  classes  which  have  been 
selected,  it  is  the  wish  of  a part  of  these  bodies  at  least 
that  they  should  return  to  the  former  Statuta  Solennia. 
Although  the  business  of  graduation  might  have  gone 
on  apparently  very  well  for  some  time  longer  under 
these  Statuta , if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out being  disturbed  ; now  that  the  veil  which  conceal- 
ed their  nakedness  has  been  removed  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  itself,  and  their  deficiencies  have  been  exposed 
to  public  viewr?  and  attracted  the  public  attention,  this 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  no  longer  possible,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  longer  desirable.  If  these  Statuta  be  revert- 
ed to,  or  even  if,  in  the  changes  which  are  made  in 
them,  their  defects  be  not  remedied  in  a complete  and 
liberal  manner,  there  seems  but  too  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  university  of  Edinburgh  may  fall  from  the 
situation  of  holding  the  character  of  being  the  first  me- 
dical school  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  that 
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of  being  considered  as  a mere  salcshop  of  medical  degrees 
and  class-tickets,  and  that  the  interests  of  those  who 
belong  to  it  will  be  thus  speedily  and  essentially  inju- 
red. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medical  Faculty 
and  the  Senatus  Academicus  set  seriously  and  firmly 
to  work  in  improving  the  education  of  those  who  ob- 
tain the  medical  degree,  if  they  insure  in  candidates 
who  appear  before  them  the  possession  of  a competent 
degree  of  literary  and  philosophical  attainments,  and  if, 
in  extending  the  medical  education,  they  act  on  liberal 
principles  with  regard  to  extra  academical  instruction, 
and  without  permitting  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
what,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  is  difficult  for  human  na- 
ture to  avoid,  an  undue  regard  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  members  or  their  own  body ; they  will  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  this 
country  greater  than  it  has  received  for  a long  period  of 
years,  they  will  elevate  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  University  and  of  the  Professors  who  belong  to 
it,  they  will  raise  the  value  of  the  medical  degrees  con- 
ferred in  it  in  the  public  estimation,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  will  speedily  obtain  their  reward, 
not  only  in  the  increased  emolument  which  they  will 
derive  from  the  extension,  of  the  desire  among  stu- 
dents for  literary  and  scientific  education,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  demand  for  these  degrees,  but  in  what 
they  would  no  doubt  justly  estimate  still  more  highly, 
the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  in  such  a manner  as  to  deserve 
it. 

Since  writing  the  above  observations,  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  Senatus  Academicus,  in  discussing 
the  third  edition  of  the  Curriculum , have  made  va- 
rious alterations  in  the  enactments  proposed  in  it.  It 
is  said,  that,  instead  of  enforcing  the  attendance  in 
candidates  for  degrees  on  the  two  additional  classes, 
introduced  by  the  Senatus  at  former  meetings,  those  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police,  and  of  Natural  Ilis- 
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tory,  the  Senatus  have  now  named  five  classes,  the 
Practical  Anatomy,  the  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the 
Natural  History,  the  Clinical  Surgery,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  two  of  which  must  have  been  attended 
by  the  candidate  during  the  period  of  his  studies  ; but 
the  selection  of  the  particular  classes  among  these  is 
left  to  the  student’s  own  choice.  This  may  be  in  some 
degree  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  3d  edition 
of  the  Curriculum,  as  it  does  not  create  any  invidious 
and  unfounded  distinctions,  in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  information  to  be  obtained  at  these  classes  to 
those  educating  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is 
satisfactory  also  to  learn,  that  the  obstacle  which  would 
have  existed  to  candidates  for  degrees  attending  the 
clinical  surgery,  if  the  proposal  of  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty had  been  adopted,  is  now  removed,  as  the  attendance 
on  a second  course  of  clinical  medicine  is  no  longer  to 
be  insisted  on.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  efficacy  of  extra-academical  medical  education, 
in  assisting  to  qualify  a student  for  being  taken  on  trial 
for  a medical  degree,  as  placed  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  Curriculum,  by  one  vote  of  the  Senatus  Academieus, 
has  now  been  entirely  done  away  by  another  resolu- 
tion of  that  learned  body.  This  change  will  in  some 
cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  render  the  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  extended  period  of  study,  in  a great 
measure  nugatory  ; for  the  Senatus  have  not  chosen 
to  extend  the  period  of  academical  study  to  four  sea- 
sons, but  are,  we  understand,  to  receive  as  equivalent 
to  one  year’s  study,  certificates  of  attendance  on  a 
public  hospital,  which  shall  contain  a certain  number  of 
beds  or  patients.  The  principal  effect,  however,  of 
this  regulation  will  be  to  establish  in  reality,  though 
it  docs  not  in  words,  the  invidious  distinction  at  first 
openly  proposed  between  the  teachers  of  medicine  in 
Hondon,  and  the  extra  academical  teachers  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  therefore,  even  in  what 
regards  the  medical  education  of  candidates  for  de- 
grees, matters  are  now  placed  in  a worse  situation 


than  they  were  according  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
Curriculum;  and  in  fact  it  appears  that  no  change 
will  be  effected  by  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  S/a - 
tufa  as  they  at  present  stand,  which  has  not  been  made 
spontaneously  by  a great  proportion  of  the  students  who 
graduate  here,  except  that  a few  of  them  may  he  obli- 
ged to  fee  two  of  the  Professors  in  the  university  dur- 
ing their  fourth  year’s  study,  instead  of  some  of  the  pri- 
vate lecturers.  It  is  most  extraordinary,  that  any 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  or  the  Senatus 
should  persist  in  refusing  any  place  to  the  instructions 
given  by  private  lecturers  on  medicine,  many  of  whom 
every  one  knows  are  men  just  as  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  as  able  teachers,  as  any  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Edinburgh  University. 

But  there  is  a point  of  still  greater  importance 
which  remains  to  he  noticed.  Since  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Curriculum,  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
indeed  nothing  has  been  proposed,  to  ensure  in  the 
medical  graduate  that  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  of  philosophy,  particularly  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  are  so  necessary  to  enable  him  not 
only  to  maintain  his  character  as  a member  of  a libe- 
ral and  learned  profession,  hut  to  prosecute  his  me- 
dical studies  with  advantage.  To  secure  this,  seems 
to  he  the  object  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  any 
improvements  that  may  be  contemplated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  those  intended  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
and  in  comparison  with  which,  any  changes  or  extension 
of  the  medical  education  required  is  of  far  minor  import- 
ance. The  eagerness  with  which  medical  knowledge  is 
sought  after  by  students,  the  ample  opportunities  they 
have  of  obtaining  it  from  teachers  both  within  and  with- 
out the  walls  of  universities,  and  the  general  success  of 
these  teachers,  all  show  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  being 
deficient  in  medical  education  ; and  not  only  that  they 
will  hereafter,  but  that  they  do  at  present,  obtain  it  per- 
haps even  to  a greater  extent  than  contemplated  in  the 
changes  last  proposed  in  the  rules  of  our  university.-  It 
is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  literary  and  philoso- 
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pineal  instruction,  that  students  of  medicine,  and  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  directing  their  studies,  seem  to 
be  deficient,  and  it  is  the  want  of  such  instruction,  in 
a great  proportion  of  those  who  practise  medicine,  which 
has  a strong  tendency  to  keep  down  the  character  of  the 
Profession.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  a physician 
without  learning  is  a quack  ; and  the  existence  of  such 
quacks,  and  the  success  of  some  of  them,  have  a power- 
ful effect  iu  degrading  the  profession  of  physic,  and 
dragging  down  along  with  them,  in  the  estimation 
of  society,  many  individuals  whose  acquirements  entitle 
them  to  a very  different  place.  It  is  surely  necessary, 
then,  that  some  means  should  be  fallen  on  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  annual  creation  of  physicians 
without  learning,  by  a respectable  university,  and  to 
diminish  their  number  among  the  members  of  a liberal 
and  useful  profession. 

It  has,  indeed,  we  understand,  been  enacted  by  the 
Scnatus  Academicus,  that  bachelors  of  arts  may  be 
admitted  as  candidates  for  the  medical  degree,  upon 
having  been  engaged  in  attendance  upon  medical 
classes  for  three  years  only,  or  during  one  year  less  than 
is  required  in  other  candidates  for  this  degree.  This  en- 
actment must  certainly  be  considered  as  praiseworthy, 
as  it  contains  some  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  value  of  literary  and  philo- 
sophical acquirements,  in  those  educating  for  the  pro- 
fession of  physic ; but  it  unfortunately  affords  no  secu- 
rity, and  very  little  encouragement,  for  the  possession 
of  these  attainments,  by  those  who  obtain  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Kdin- 
burgh. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  looking 
back  on  the  progress  of  the  proposals  and  discussions 
which  we  have  been  employed  in  considering,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the 
magnificent  prospects  of  alteration  and  improvement  in 
the  education  and  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
medical  degree,  which  were  held  out,  and  formally 
announced,  and  the  little  that  has  been  ultimately 
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done  to  advance  these  objects  by  the  Medical  Faculty, 
or  the  Senatus  Acadcmicus  ; and  every  one  must  per- 
ceive, from  the  multifarious  changes  which  have  been 
made,  and  unmade,  on  the  proposals  suggested,  and  the 
enactments  passed,  how  little  these  bodies  have  been 
guided  in  their  conduct  by  any  fixed  or  determined  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought 
under  their  consideration.  It  is  but  too  obvious,  from 
all  that  has  taken  place,  that  the  present  most  favour- 
able opportunity  of  improving  the  education  of  candi- 
dates for  the  medical  degree  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  to  be  allowed  to  be  lost,  and  that  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty,  and  the  Senatus  Academicus,  are  either  in- 
capable, unwilling,  or  afraid  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  painful  conviction, 
therefore,  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  that  if  the  educa- 
tion of  those  destined  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  to  be  placed,  as  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  it  will  be,  on 
a footing  corresponding  with  the  advanced  state  of 
medical  science,  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
information  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  this 
salutary  and  necessary  improvement  must  be  looked 
for  from  some  other  quarter  than  that  in  which  the 
charge  of  the  education  and  creation  of  physicians  in 
Edinburgh  has  hitherto  been  vested. 
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